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REPORT. 



To the Honorahle the General Assembly of the Staie of 
Rhode Island : 

The State Board of Education, to whom was referred a 
resolution passed by your honorably body at the January 
Session, 1897, beg leave to submit herewith their discussion 
of the subject, with their recommendations thereon. 

The tenor of the resolution is as follows : 

" Whereas, the constitution of Rhode Island declares that * the 
diffusion of knowledge, as well as of virtue, among the people 
being essential to the preservation of their rights and Uberties, it 
shall be the duty of the general assembly to promote public schools, 
and to adopt all means which they may deem necessary and 
proper to secure to the people the advantages and opportunities 
of education ' ; and, whereas, the opportunities offered for educa- 
tion should be uniform throughout the state ; and whereas, owing 
to the inability of some of the towns to raise by taxation a sufficient 
amount of money to provide, with the assistance of the present 
state appropriation, public schools equal to those provided by 
the more populous and wealthy towps, the school facilities of the 
state are not uniformly of the high^ist' standard; therefore, 

'^ Hesolved, That the state Hoitrc^ of education be requested to 
prepare and report to the general assembly measures by which 
the state shall still further supplement the resources and efforts 
of the towns to the end that the system of public schools 
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throughout the state shall be uniformly of the highest attainable 
standard." 

As this preamble presupposes that there does not now 
exist the standard uniformity of excellence that is desirable 
it will be well, first of all, to take a brief survey of the 
condition of affairs at the present time. 

m 

We shall find a system of thoroughly graded schools, 
with complete courses of study extending from the primary, 
and in a few cases from the kindergarten, up to and through 
the high school in all of the five cities, and in the towns of 
Cumberland, East Providence, Barrington, Warren, Bristol, 
Johnston, and Cranston. In addition to these towns Lin- 
coln cooperates with the city of Central Falls and furnishes 
all of her children with high school facilities, while Burrill- 
ville has established a well organized system of elementary 
schools, but has no recognized place for the secondary 
training. District No. 1 of Westerly, and the two villages 
of Ashaway and Hope Valley, each maintain a complete 
system of schools, including the high school. In Westerly 
the district is so large that it partakes practically of the 
characteristics of a town, in that the children enrolled are 
numbered by hundreds and every grade from the lowest to 
the highest maintains its independence, while the size of the 
high school admits of as perfect an organization as is needed 
to secure the most satisfactory results. 

In most of the other towns are to be found one or more 
schools, having from two to four rooms, which admit of vary- 
ing degrees of grading and classifying, but which seldom, 
reach the upper grammar grades, or those which corres- 
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pond to the eighth and ninth in the ordinary city or large 
town school. Six towns, Exeter, Foster, Little Compton, 
New Shoreham, Middletown, and West Greenwich, have no 
school containing more than one room, or, as we usually 
express it, " no graded school." From this survey it will 
be seen, by reference to a map of the State, that the graded 
school, including the high school, is almost univereally in 
operation in the eastern part of the State, while, as a rule, 
the western portion of the State is almost as destitute of 
those facilities. 

Some effort has been made to determine what, if any, 
work w^as done in schools below the high school with sec- 
ondary studies. Returns were made by nineteen tow^ns out 
of twenty-one; fifteen reported that some attention was 
given to one or more of these subjects, but to only a few 
pupils at a time and in no systematic or orderly manner. 
So far as one can judge from these returns the only work 
of this grade that can be called at all satisfactory is in a 
few of the larger schools of grammar grade, w^here occa- 
sionally classes will gather large enough to maintain their 
organization through the entire grammar course. Then 
there are usually found to be several bright pupils who 
have become so interested in their work, and so thirsty 
after knowledge, that they will not be kept out of school, 
and some arrangement has to be made for them. 

When w^e come to study the situation more in detail w^e 
are at first struck by the size, or lack of size, of the un- 
graded school: In the twenty-two town^ having no high 
school there were last year one hundred thirty-one (131) 
schools having an average belonging of less thai) twenty 
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pupils each, forty-nine (49) of them having less than ten 
(10) pupils each. The whole number of schools in these 
towns was one hundred eighty-eight (188), showing that 
seventy per cent, of the wliole number were unable to 
secure an attendance of over twenty pupils to a school. 
The average size of all the schools for the whole State is 
thirty-six (36), while the average of all the ungraded 
schools alone is only nineteen (19). If we except a few 
schools which are much above the ordinary size, the 
usual rural school will not run above twelve (12) or fif- 
teen (15) pupils. It must be apparent to the most casual 
observer that the possibilities of doing much systematic or 
'*high grade" Work under such limitations are very few. 
Classes, if attainable at all, are very small, and the regular 
pursuit of a fixed course of study is seldom practicable. 

The necessity of uniting schools, and thus rendering pos- 
sible proper grading and classifying of the pupils, is 
clearly presented, and it would seem that such a step should 
be taken at once. But at this point we are confronted 
with the fact that the twenty-two (22) towns which we 
are specially considering contain 820.7 square miles, or 
nearly 80 per cent, of the entire area of the State. Scat- 
tered over this territory are 14,466 children from five to 
fifteen years of age, or less than twenty per cent, of the 
whole school population. If we omit Warwick from the 
calculation, the number of children of school age is less 
than 10,000, or less than one seventh of the whole number. 
The question of distance from school at once becomes an 
important factor, then, when we talk of consolidating 
schools. 
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The teacher and his qualifications next attract atten- 
tion. Out of seventy-two (72) teachers who have received 
only a common school education all but seven (7) taught 
in these twenty-two towns. In some towns they constitute 
a large proportion of the whole number. The highest 
average yearly salary paid women in any one of these towns 
was $467.50, and in that town no men were employed. 
The lowest average yearly salary paid was $230.83 for 
women, and $209.05 for men. Practically, in the common 
ungraded school there is but little difference between the 
wages paid the two sexes, and $300 would be not far from 
the average for the whole class. It is very evident that 
neither the best talent, nor even that of medium quality, 
can be secured to work for such meagi*e remuneration. 
Certainly is it true that no person can be expected to 
prepare himself or herself, by any course in normal or train- 
ing school, for a business which promises no better returns. 

Reference was made in the resolution to the varying 
ability of the towns to provide school facilities. A study 
of the situation from this point of view is very suggestive. 
The sum total of all the taxable property in the towns we 
are specially considering, according to their own assess- 
ments for 1896-7, was $57,468,434.00, or about one seventh 
only • of the total wealth of the State. The smallest amount 
found in any one town was $339,700.00, and the highest 
was $14,378,670.00. Five of these communities have 
$1,000,000.00 each of property ; five have more than one 
million and less than two ; while only one has over four 
millions. If we institute a comparison, upon the basis of the 
average wealth of the individual, we find that the per 
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capita average for the whole State is about $1,000.00, while 
the average for the several towns and cities varies from 
$421.00 to $2,910.00. Seventeen of the twenty-two towns 
under discussion have less than the general average for the 
State. A comparison of the tax rates assessed by these 
towns shows a variation from fifty cents on the hundred 
dollars to a dollar and a quarter, while the j)roportion of 
the tax which is paid for the support of schools varies from 
one nineteenth up to one third. The length of the school 
year shows this inequality very clearly. The shortest 
year among all the towns is 7 months 4 days, the longest 
10 months, with an average for the- entire State of 9 
months 10 days. The shortest school year is found where 
there is the smallest tax list, and where the share of the 
whole tax devoted to the schools is the largest. 

The conclusions to which the board have come are, briefly 
stated, as follows : 

First, There should be, in some form and to quite an 
extent, a consolidation of schools and a consequent bring- 
ing together of pupils in sufficient numbers to admit of 
proper classification and gradation. 

Second, Arrangements should be made whereby the 
qualifications of the teacher should be determined by a 
thoroughly competent authority, and none but those^ who 
receive a certificate of such qualifications should be allowed 
to teach in any public school. 

Tftird, Trained or skilled supervision should be provided 
for all public schools. 

Fourth, The ungraded school should be made, as fast as 
possible, to give place to the graded school. 
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JFifthy Provision should be made for extending high 
school facilities to all sections of the State as far and as 
fast as conditions will permit. 

Sixths The State should extend financial aid, as may be 
found necessary, to secure the above results. 

At the present time one of the two distinct bases upon 
which the State school money is annually distributed 
among the cities and towns is the number of different 
schools maintained in the town. Most of the towns we 
have had under consideration received by far the largest 
part of their share of the State money upon that basis,^ 
the number of schools. To diminish this amount below 
what it now is would be to redlice the funds available for 
the support of the schools to a point where it would be 
impossible to maintain even passable schools for the min- 
imum time required by law. As we have already seen the 
burden resting upon the individual taxpayer is heavier in 
many of these communities than elsewhere in the State, 
and, if we take into account the difficult}^ with which often- 
times ready money can be secured in a rural community, 
w^e are in a position to realize the significance of a tax of a 
dollar and above. The board are unanimous in the opinion 
that under no circumstances should any of these towns lose 
any portion of regular school appropriation. They are also 
of the opinion that, in adjusting any plan of still further 
extending the aid of the State, great care must be taken to 
see that additional burdens are not imposed where they can 
ill afford to be borne. The laws, therefore, should be 
80 amended that the reduction of the number of its schools 
by any town should not affect its share of the State school 
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money. Looking to this same end laws should also be 
passed conferring upon school committees power to consoli- 
date schools, and also to provide transportation of pupils in 
their discretion. At the present time both of these points 
are covered by the very general and broad authority vested 
in the school committee, but, as they must naturally become 
• prominent in any such movement as is contemplated, it 
' will be much better to have them clearly specified. 

A bill looking to a change in the method of determining 
the qualifications of the teachers of the State was introduced 
into the general assembly near the close of the January 
session last year, but it was not reached before adjourn- 
ment. If that bill, or one of similar import, can be enacted, 
the board believe that a very long step will have* been 
taken towards securing at no distant day a corps of 
trained teachers for the entire State. The moment we 
establish a minimutn grade for the whole State, that mo- 
ment we begin to move forward and upward. 

The substitution of the graded for the ungraded school 
and the arrangements for affording instruction in high 
school studies are matters for local action, and all needed 
authority therefor is already clearly vested in the several 
school committees, dependent, of course, upon the means at 
their disposal. To set this power in motion may necessitate 
not a little activity on the part of the friends of education 
in the various communities. 

These proposed changes in the composition and organiza. 
tion of the schools will naturally call for better trained, 
more skillful teachers, and this means more expense. In 
many of the towns a large part of this increased cost of 
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teachers' wages would be met with funds saved from the 
maintenance of so many small schools. But in every 
graded school there should be at least one teacher of 
superior merit and power, for it is such teachers to whom 
we must look for that uplifting of the schools for which 
we are working ; and the board believe that it will be both 
necessary a^d expedient for the State to offer to the towns 
such inducements for the hiring of such teachers that they 
will readily accept the offer. From what has already been 
said, it will be evident that the conditions among us are so 
peculiar that no scheme of extending the aid of the State 
cap be made to do equal and exact justice to all ; but it is 
safe to say that we may be able to help some who are 
sorely in need, and though perchance some others not so 
needy obtain a share, if it goes to make better men and 
women for the State, we may well wish all the State's 
treasure w^ere as well invested. 

Skilled supervision is a factor in this raising of all schools 
to a uniform standard of excellence, and we shall soon have 
to reckon with it. It is a significant fact that all of the 
trained, or professional, supervision in the State, with one 
exception, is to be found in the cities and towns having the 
town system of management. The exception alluded to is 
District No. 1, Westerly, which is really a town in size and 
wealth and in the character of its schools, all of which have 
been placed under one man as principal. With the excep- 
tion of Burrillville all of these places having professional 
superintendents have complete systems of schools from the 
lowest grade up to and through the high school. One 
can hardly help connecting this complete develop- 
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roent of the school system with trained supervision. 
The board are of the opinion that the institution of a 
scheme of professional supervision, which should cover all of 
the schools of the State, would double the value of a large 
proportion of the money now granted by the State for the 
aid of the public schools, They do not care, however, at 
this time, to do more than suggest the subject, leaving to a 
future, though not distant, day the presentation of a plan 
for the accomplishment of the desired end. 

In conclusion the board wish to express their gratifica- 
tion at the attention which the general assembly has 
already given to this subject, and they cherish the hope 
that it will not be allowed to rest until some positive kction 
has been taken. Good schools have always been, and 
always will be, the best investment any community, town, 
or State, can make ; and we should ever realize that new 
conditions demand new methods. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ELISHA DYEE, 
AEAM J. POTHIEE, 
SAMUEL W. K. ALLEN, 
GEOEGE T. BAKEE, 
FEANK HILL, 
JOHN E. KENDEICK, 
FEANK E. THOMPSON, 
CHAELES J. WHITE. 

Providence, Dec, 31, 1897. 
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